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FANTASTICS OF A MARCH MONTH 




'CE-STORMSoc- 
casionally hap- 
pen as late as the 
last week of 
March, by which 
time all animal life 
has begun to stir 
about and many 
birds have arrived, so that widespread 
distress and death are likely to follow. 
The little birds can usually shelter them- 
selves, though migrating hosts sometimes 
become so soaked and chilled in such 
storms that they are unable to fly, tum- 
ble helpless to the ground, and may be 
caught in the hands. The larger birds 
fare even worse. Credible instances 
have come to my knowledge of eagles 
and swans — the strongest of land and 
aquatic birds respectively — becoming 
so plumage-soaked and loaded with ice 
that they cannot spread their wings or 
rise into the air, and have thus suffered 
the humiliation of being taken alive or 
knocked over with sticks. 

Yet it is during March the buds swell 
with sap and new energy; many forest 
trees begin to flower, to the delight of 
the kinglets and white-throated spar- 
rows, some even before they put forth 
their leaves; and patches of meadow 
and hillside grow emerald and green 



with new grass and are dotted with 
delicate blue and white and yellow 
flowers. The bluebird seeks its mate; 
the robin has already found one, and 
begun its nest; the song sparrow is 
caroling to his love from every brush- 
pile; the swamp is vocal with the rol- 
licking notes of the crow-blackbird and 
redwing, and marsh-hawks are again 
coursing low over the meadows in 
search of mice and the awakened frogs. 
Such vernal rejoicing is often inter- 
rupted, nevertheless, by such an ice- 
storm as described — one of the most 
disagreeable incidents of this month 
of many moods. A day of rain will 
come when the temperature is low 
enough to freeze most all the water 
as it falls, and the result is that the 
ground, the windward side of build- 
ings, fences, tree-trunks, and all ex- 
posed objects, are soon perfectly 
glazed, and each leafless twig is incased 
in ice. When, as frequently happens, 
such a day and night are succeeded by 
a clear morning, and the bright but 
feeble sunlight is reflected from thou- 
sands of burnished, crackling twigs, 
as from a forest of glass, the scene is 
a very striking and beautiful one, but 
the weight of the accumulated ice often 
causes vast damage to shade and or- 
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chard trees — one of Nature's rudest 
methods of pruning. 

Such are the contrasts of a month 
known to all for its alternate moods of 
pleasaunce and savagery, and never, 
perhaps, better described than in the 
"Outlook" by Mr. Ernest Ingersoll 
under the title, "In March Weather." 
Yet, if March comes in like a lion and 
goes out like a lamb, or if one may be 
as mad as a March hare, yet how often 
this month of moods smiles on Nature. 
Has it not even been named "the cro- 
cus month," because it is the particu- 
lar month of the year when the golden 
crocus dots the green, intervening, as 
it were, between the early snowdrops 
and the daffodils in both gardens and 
fields. Golden indeed! The name cro- 
cus is Chaldean, or Greek, and was 
first used by Theophrastus of Eresus 
about 53o B. C., and that which was 
a well-known and admired flow r er in 
Greece soon afterwards was chosen by 
Sophocles, who mentions the "crocus 
of golden beam" in his Oedipus at 
Colonnos. 

"Saffron" too it is. The word seems 
to be a corruption of the Arabic name 
"al zahafran," and the product itself 
was first imported as a spice or condi- 
ment, being also used as a colour or 
dye for silks and other fabrics of the 
Eastern looms. Later the plant itself 
was cultivated. In England, more es- 
pecially in Essex, the name of Saffron 
Walden, Lord Howard de Walden's 
seat, remains in evidence. Again, in 
London, Saffron Hill, which formerly 
was a site included in the Bishop of 
Ely's garden at Holborn, was once 
famous for its saffron beds, as well as 
for its strawberries. Today, however, 
the saffron of the crocus is but little 



used, and modern cooks do not, like 
Shakespeare's clown in the "Winter's 
Tale," call for saffron to colour the 
pies. In the Fourth Sermon of Mar- 
tin Luther he especially alludes to the 
sweet savour of the bag that "hath 
had saffron in it," a savour that is to- 
day more liked in India and China than 
by the nations of the West. 

History or not, the March crocus is 
a thing of beauty. It belongs to the 
ever-lovely natural family of Queen 
Iris, and bears a sixparted cup. Closed 
in dull, wet weather or during rain or 
snow, it opens widely in a genial sun. 
Inside the cup are three stamens, and 
a large threeparted stigma, often finely 
cut into threads, and frequently of the 
most vivid colour. The leaves are grass- 
like, with a silvery vein down their cen- 
tres, and the so-called root is really a 
solid bulb, or crom, covered with brown 
fibrous coats or tunics, some being 
coarse and netted, while others are 
finely textured and smooth. If you cut 
open one of these brown-coated croms, 
you find that the inside is white like a 
chestnut, and is quite sweet and nut- 
like to the taste. Indeed, in the Eastern 
Steppes and in Northern Africa, they 
are now and then utilized as food, either 
raw or roasted in the camp-fire. Not 
only are these croms pleasantly flav- 
oured, but nutritious also, starch and 
sugar being their main constituents, 
and that they are beloved of mice as 
well as of mankind is an old and well- 
known tradition. Gerard of Parkin- 
son, tells us of the beauty and variety of 
these flowers of spring, and in looking 
over the delightful " Hortus Floridus " 
of Crispian Passe, an oblong folia of 
garden flowers engraved on copper, 
and published in 1612, one may find 
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not only pictures of these flowers and 
their roots, but a charming little sketch 
of a mouse getting its dinner off a bulb 
in the foreground of one of the pictures. 
In the entertaining volume, "'The Plant- 
Lore of Shakespeare,' 1 it is said that the 
common yellow crocus is almost as 
much the first-born of the spring's de- 
light as the snowdrop. No one can tell 
its native country, but it has been the 
brightest ornament of our garden not 
only in spring, but even in winter for 
many years. It was probably first in- 
troduced during Shakespeare's life. 

"It hath floures," says Gerard, "of 
a most perfect shining yellow coal of 
fire. That pleasant floure was sent unto 
me from Robinus, of Paris, that painful 
and most curious searcher of simples." 
From that beginning perhaps it has 
found its way into every garden, and 
its brightness commends it to all. It 
is "the most gladsome" of the yellow 
flowers. So says Forbes Watson, ' ' None 
gives a more glowing welcome to the 
season, or strikes on our first glance 
with a ray of keener pleasure, when, 
with some bright morning's warmth, 
the solitary gold fringes have kindled 
into knots of thick, clustered yellow 
bloom on the borders of a cottage- 
garden. Ata distance the eye is caught 
by that glowing patch, its warm heart 
open to the sun, and dear to the honey- 
gathering bees which hum around the 
chalices." 

Think of that for a March picture. 
Yet it is but one of the fantastics of a 
month which , if it gave us the blizzard 
of many years ago, also gives us the 
crocus. It may come in like a lamb 
instead of blustering winds and bitter 
morning frosts, everything in its open- 
ing days soft and springlike; gardens 



almost gay with spring flowers; shrub- 
beries and copses budding and shoot- 
ing; clustering tufts of the yellow prim- 
roses flowering thickly under the hedge- 
roots; and birds, in a not unnatural 
delusion, singing as if they were already 
in the middle of the spring. Of course 
the signs of the weather may prove fal- 
lacious but it's pleasanter to hope that 
winter may be followed by a summer 
tripping up the heels of spring; and 
prognostications that the hay crops 
may be mown in May, and that we 
may be in the height of the harvest in 
the month of roses. But a wholly mild 
March is a phenomenon, and we can 
hardly escape the edge of winds, or 
spells of inclemency that may be in 
store and by nipping the advanced 
promise of vegetation, blight our hope 
and turn premature joy to lamentation. 
But in any case, in spite of its detest- 
able winds, nothing is more exhilar- 
ating than a bright March day in the 
country, when a brisk northerly breeze 
is blowing. Nature has been shaking 
herself out of her gloomy winter gar- 
ments, and has been making those un- 
obtrusive alterations in her toilet which 
are unmistakably suggestive of spring. 
The buds have been visibly thickening 
on the trees, as you see when you take 
a survey of the sky through the branches. 
The earlier plants are putting forth their 
leaves in the hedges, and the wild herb- 
age is expanding on the sides of the 
ditch. A faint flush of yellowish green 
has been spread over the wintry brown 
of the pastures. But it is on the plough- 
land that the special signs of March are 
most conspicuous, with the pleasant, 
earthy odors of the newly turned soil, 
and, if in England, the cawing flights 
of keen eyed rooks following in the trail 
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of the plough or the harrow. The earth 
is being roughly awakened from its win- 
ter rest, and turned up to meet the 
caresses of the spring air and the sun- 
shine. 

In England, even in war-tossed Eng- 
land, March always associates itself 
with lambs and rookeries and yellow 
daffodils. The sheep farm may be on 
the bleak uplands; but the Iambi rig- 
folds are in the most protected situa- 
tion that can be found. They are in a 
quiet nook among the copses in the 
bottom of a valley; and the hurdles, 
thickly wadded and interwoven with 
straw, are backed up on the exposed 
quarters by a wall or a matted hedge- 
row. Should the weather prove toler- 
ably favourable, all ought to go well. 
But bitter gales, with driving sleet or 
hail, may search at the most sheltered 
corners; drenching rains soak through 
the roughly thatched roof of straw or 
broom ; or the snow may come heavily 
down with a falling thermometer, heav- 
ing itself in each angle in snowdrifts 
that must be cleared away. Then the 
mothers have as hard a time of it as 
their shepherd; while as for the lambs, 
they are landed in a world of sorrows. 
For such is March! 



And then, when it has been playing 
the lion, watch it go out like a lamb, 

Nothing is more gaily alive than a 
clamorous colony of birds, when they 
are busied for the reconstruction of 
their nests for the season. The situa- 
tion of any nest can hardly fail to be 
romantic. Some birds may have set- 
tled in groups of venerable trees, and 
there is pretty sure to be a quaint old 
farmhouse in their vicinity. In New 
England they appear to prefer elms, 
although failing elms they will fall back 
upon oaks, ashes, or beeches. The elm, 
however, is the most picturesque of 
trees, and under the elms where the 
grass has been killed down by the 
dripping from the boughs, and be- 
strewed with twigs that have fallen 
from the nests, there spring up great 
beds of daffodils. Theflamingpatches 
of orange contrast brilliantly with the 
nuetral tints of the leafless trees and of 
the brown sward. Barring the bright- 
ness of the daffodil beds, the scene may 
be somewhat sombre; but no one can 
say that it is otherwise than animated. 
For though one be as mad as a March 
hare it is nearly April, when even mad 
March hares again become tractable. 



